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MINUTES OF THE GENERAL MEETING, 18 JUNE 1999 


Present: P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, A-N Duale, A. & E. Famworth, A. Keilehear, 

R. MacPherson, R McMahon, C. Peterson, D. Stewart, J. Tinetti. 

Visitors: H. D’Cruz, J. Fook, M. Kesavan, J. Maidment, G. Vartabedian. 

Apologies: I. Endersby, G. Weeks. 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the 16 April General Meeting [Vic. Ent. 29(3): 42-43] were accepted. 

(A. Famworth/E. Famworth). 

Treasurer’s Report: 

No report was presented due to the Treasurer’s absence on interstate work. 

Editor’s Report: 

The Editor reported that the August issue of Victorian Entomologist had sufficient articles but 
more were required for the October issue. 

Correspondence: 

• Society for Insect Studies Circular No 77. 

Presidential Address: 

Dr. Allan Keilehear, presented a talk on the topic ‘In the Mood - The musical Portrayal of 
Insects'. The talk outlined the history of entomology and expounded on underlining reasons 
for the fascination and occasional obsession which people have with insects. 

Those present responded with acclamation to the President’s interesting and informative 
presentation. 

(The text of the Presidential Address will be reproduced in a future issue of Victorian Entomologist - 
Editor) 

General Business: 

Membership: An application for membership has been received from Dr. Laurie Cookson. 

Exhibits: Mr. Ray MacPherson displayed a collection of moths collected at light at his home 
as well as a large Phasmid. 

The meeting was closed by the President at 9:18 pm. 


MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL MEETING, 16 JULY 1999 
The President, Allan Keilehear, opened the meeting at 8:03 pm. 

Present: D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, A. Keilehear, R. MacPherson, D. Stewart. 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the 21 May 1999 Council Meeting [Vic. Ent. 29(3): 43-44] were accepted 
(Endersby/Dobrosak). 
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Treasurer’s Report: The Treasurer presented the financial statement: 

Account balances - General Account $5,435; 

Le Souef Award Account $3,405. 

17 members are still unfinancial. 

The Treasurer drew the Council’s attention to the fact that an unavoidable $2 per month fee 
was being levied on the Society’s Award Account. The following motions were made to 
avoid this expense. 

The General and Le Souef Award Accounts will be amalgamated into one bank account. 
(Kellehcar/MacPherson). Carried. 

Any Interest earned in the Amalgamated account will be allocated to the Award Account. 
(Kellehear/Dobrosak). Carried. 

The Treasurer indicated reporting on the balances of the two current accounts will still be able 
to be made in the future as balances and interest allocations will be recorded. 

Editor’s Report: 

The Editor reported that more papers were required for the next issue of Victorian Entomologist. 
Correspondence: 

• The Department of Consumer Affairs advised that our application to change the Rules of 
the Society had lapsed due to our lack of response. This is incorrect and the Public 
Officer will advise the Department that we hold written acknowledgment of their 
acceptance of our change. 

• Letter from Entomological Research Society of Turkey requesting an exchange of 
journals. It was agreed to trial this exchange for one year. 

• Blackwell’s Information Services requested next year’s subscription rates. 

• Letter from Society for Insect Studies regarding possibilities to boost memberships of 
both Societies by mutual advertising. To be discussed at the August General Meeting. 

General Business: 

Program for the December meeting: Preliminary discussions were held regard the program 
for the December meeting - members night 

Society journals: The Society has a number of Journals and news bulletins on exchange from 
other Societies. The Secretary is to continue to bring these to General meetings for members 
to view. 

Australian Entomological Society Representative Councillor: The Entomological Society 
of Victoria has the right to nominate a Representative Councillor to that body. That 
Councillor is an important point of contact between the two societies. It was agreed that 
expressions of interest from members would be sought to fill this position. Refer to page 69 
for details. 

Excursions: Council deliberated on the desirability and locations of any future excursions in 
the next few months. It was agreed to discuss this at the next General meeting. 

The meeting was closed by the President at 8:56 pm. 
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Notes on some Northern Queensland Butterflies 


D.A. Lane 
3 Janda Street 
Atherton, Qld. 4883 


Abstract. Distribution and biological notes are presented for three species of butterflies from 
northern Queensland. 


Records. 

LYCAENIDAE 

Udara tenella lenella (Miskin) 

This species has recently been recorded from the Cooktown area and from Cape Tribulation, 
Qld. (Eastwood 1995), as well as from its more historic location of Kuranda, and Clohesy 
River, SW of Kuranda, Danbulla State Forest, and Crystal Cascades near Cairns (Valentine 
1988). Two additional and intervening localities are here recorded to confirm a wider 
distribution of the species than previously considered. Males have been observed hilltopping 
on the summit of Bell Peak North, 1000m., Malbon Thompson Range, 10km east of 
Gordonvale, during November, and from near Kalorama Rocks, 900m., Tinaroo Range, 10km 
NE of Tinaroo Falls Dam, Qld., during May. 

Pseudodipsas cephenes Hewitson 

Food plants utilised by this species in the Atherton area arc Smilax australis (Smilacaceae) 
(Lane 1985) and Acacia flavescens (Fabaceae). An additional foodplant, Guioa acutifolia 
(Sapindaceac) was recorded for this species from Bluewater State Forest, 40km. WNW from 
Townsville, Qld. (Valentine & Johnson 1988). Like Pseudodipsas eone and Hypochrysops 
miskini, species that occur in similar situations in the same habitat, these three species appear 
to be able to utilise hostplants from widely differing plant families (see Valentine & Johnson 
1989 and Lane 1985). Females of P. cephenes have been observed on hilltops immediately 
adjacent to their breeding areas, usually in the late afternoon (4 - 5.30 PM) in the Atherton 
area. 

HESPERIIDAE 
Hesperilla sarnia Atkins 

This species has recently been observed on hilltops at 1200m elevation, Herberton Range, 
10km SW of Atherton, Qld. Males adopt perching sites at heights of 2 - 5 metres above 
ground level, on foliage on the summit. At other locations in northern Queensland, males 
usually select resting sites at heights of 1 — 2 metres above ground level (Bell Peak North, 
1000m, Malbon Thompson Range, 10km E of Gordonvale; Walsh’s Pyramid, 920m, near 
Gordonvale; Mount Stuart near Townsville, Qld.). These records confirm the presence of this 
species at the western edge of sclerophyll country on the western Atherton Tablelands. 
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Representative Councillor 

The Entomological Society of Victoria is an Associate Member of the Australian 
Entomological Society and has the right to nominate a Representative Councillor to that body. 
That Councillor is the point of contact between the two societies. 

The most important task of the Councillor is to submit a short quarterly report of our 
Society’s activities to be published in Myrmecia, the newsletter of the Australian Society. We 
really need to enhance our profile in the entomological world and this a good way to do it. 
Also, we would like a short report in our newsletter telling members of important or 
interesting:items that arise in Myrmecia or other Aust. Ent. Soc. publications. 

Your Council wishes to appoint someone to this position and there is no need to be based in 
Melbourne to do it, everything can be handled by mail. It would be an ideal task for a 
Country Member or one unable to attend regular meetings but keen to help the Society. Ian 
Endersby would be pleased to give you more details. Phone him on (03) 9435 4781 or contact 
him by email at endersby@mira .net 



I, 
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The pierid butterfly, believed to be Leptosia niita (Fabricius), 
seen near Broome, WA, and recent observations in S.E. Asia. 

K.L. Dunn 

e-mail: kelvyn.dunn@nre.vic.gov.au 


I had just purchased a long awaited can of Coke, I was 16, and a fellow High school student 
casually pointed out a small white butterfly flying towards us in the Sand Fire Flat Roadhouse's 
garden, asking for its name. Whilst walking to the bus, it flew beside my knee, allowing a closer 
and lengthy observation! In flight, the large fore wing black spot eliminated all Elodina spp. and 
Pieris. Embarrassed, I hesitated, and replied that I didn't know, creating doubt amongst my 
peers on my purported expertise! After passing me, it continued slowly across the highway 
before vanishing forever behind the vehicle. Its distinctive flapping flight, was later described 
(Dunn and Dunn 1991) as slow and gentle, about 40 cm above the ground. In my field notes it 
was listed as an undetermined pierid, but omitted from my safari account (Dunn 1980) as I was 
then uncertain what it was! 

The 'one that got away 1 always plagues the fisherman's mind it seems and, romantically, grows 
bigger by the year! So too for the butterflier some may believe? I am not surprised my 
astonishing report of Leptosia nina (F.) from near Broome in northern Western Australia (Dunn 
and Dunn 1991), written some eleven or so years after the fact, has provoked disbelief amongst 
our northern Queensland experts. 

Fortunately, the observation was documented soon after in a letter, dated 2 Jan. 1981, to Andrew 
Atkins, then of CSIRO, Canberra. The following extract from this letter agrees well with, and 
adds to, my published account. 

"On 30 Aug. 1979 at about 11:00 am, ...at Sand Fire Flat, approximately 320 km south 
of Broome...I observed a pierid species which distinctly resembled..a cabbage white 
male; it did not look like the female...(I) circled the locality and question-marked it 
under P. rapae in my Common and Waterhouse (1972)... However, I believe the 
specimen was not P. rapae... it was approximately the size of a male Elodina (meaning 
E. walkeri, collected a week earlier in the NT)... (but) its flight was distinctly slower...a 
fluttery type of flight dissimilar to Elodina as well." (words in parentheses added for 
continuity and/or clarification). 

Dunn and Dunn (1991) stated that the larvae are probably associated with Capparis sp. 
(Capparidaccae), and Johnson (1993) later reported females ovipositing on C. sepiaria. 
Capparis also occurs in arid areas (at least two species host Elodinapadusa, which inhabits the 
interior of Australia), and it is not impossible that Capparis was present as a garden plant on the 
Roadhouse property, or perhaps growing nearby. In addition, it is proposed that one or more 
small legumes (such as those utilised by Eurema spp.) may be larval hosts in open woodland or 
similarly, in desert regions. Based on its known occurrence only in monsoon forest during the 
wet season in Western Australia (Johnson 1993), it has been pointed out to me that desert habitat 
near Broome is quite implausible for this pierid, particularly during the dry season. And, hence, 
my identification is mistaken, and perhaps it was an Elodina (S.J. Johnson pers. comm. 1994) or 
maybe even, "a day moth" (M.F. Braby pers. comm. 1996). 


Whilst in Thailand, the Malayan Peninsula, and Sabah and Sarawak in Borneo between March 
and June 1999, I made extended observations on Leptosia nina. This is the middle of the dry 
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season, and the hottest time of the year, which no doubt contributed to the low abundance of 
butterflies, especially hesperiids and lycaenids throughout the region. Although most adults 
were solitary, the dry season appearance of L nina suggests this to be one of the more 
widespread and common South East Asian species, existing in both natural and artificial 
habitats. Some observations are documented below. 

On April 3rd, near Thai Phae Gate in Chiang Mai (northern Thailand), several /.. nina were seen 
flying weakly amongst, and feeding at low flowering herbaceous weeds growing in adjacent 
streets in urban/residential habitat. Adults flew very low down, often settling within centimetres 
of the ground. When viewed from directly above, the black fore wing spot was readily visible 
during flight. The butterfly was recognised before capture, its slow flight and appearance 
seemed identical to the undetermined pierid seen in Western Australia. In my travel diary 
(Chiang Mai) I commented that evening, one adult "caught with hands" - actually snatched in 
mid air! It "seemed to look like what I saw in WA, but a little smaller, typical, very weak, slow 
flight." Monsoon and other closed forests, if once present here, were no doubt cleared centuries 
ago for farming - the Gates and walls date from 1296 AD. 

Only 140 years ago, the region occupied by the Malaysian capital of Kuala Lumpur comprised 
lowland equatorial rainforest. This has since been replaced by extensive urban sprawl, and 
beyond the residential limits more or less to Melaka, by seemingly endless hectares of oil palm, 
banana and rubber tree plantations. An inner city observation was made in Kuala Lumpur, in the 
afternoon on May 28th. Here, the butterfly was seen flying in the streets amongst the traffic and 
office buildings. Objectively, however, there are several inner city parks where the butterfly 
may breed, and a tiny jungle fragment remains in the vicinity of the 'Menara KL' (KL Tower) 
near the awesome Petronas Twin Towers of KLCC (the tallest building in the world). 

In West Malaysia, another L. nina was encountered during May in mid afternoon in the streets of 
Melaka (Malacca), between the Historic Area and the waterfront developments on reclaimed 
land. Later, in Borneo at midday on 13 June, one flew beside concrete containments housing 
flowering herbaceous plants near the Planetarium tower in the central business district of 
Kuching, the capital of Sarawak. Here, no remnant rainforest was seen, but again there are 
landscaped parks and gardens in the general area of the civic centre where the butterfly may 
breed. 

Urban areas in major tropical cities are often arid and inhospitable places for butterflies, and 
only the more adaptable species reside in landscaped or parkland areas where most original 
vegetation has been removed. Moreover, many forest inhabitants contract to moist rcfugia at 
this time of year and would not be expected in open areas, particularly in cities. The presence of 
L. nina in major city centres in the dry season is evidence the species disperses and occurs 
widely beyond closed forest or similar habitats. At Sand Fire Flat the adult flew from the 
roadhouse garden, a 'parkland' habitat, typical of many garden refugia in tropical cities. The 
distribution of this butterfly is very poorly known in Western Australia, and it is anticipated that 
natural populations will be found to occur beyond monsoon forests, in time, perhaps, giving 
more credibility to this extralimital record. 

Not unexpectedly, the species was also found flying deep in rainforest and along rainforest 
margins on several occasions in Borneo, three of which were documented. On 3 June, in the 
early morning, one was seen flying low down over foliage and small flowers (with several 
Eurema) in the Sukau Rainforest Lodge garden, situated in remnant lowland rainforest on the 
Kinabatangan River in eastern Sabah. During mid morning, at Gomantong Caves near Sandakan 
(Sabah) others were found in semi-shade, settling repeatedly on small plants growing on the 
forest floor along an overgrown track through lowland rainforest. At Niah National Park in 
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Sarawak (Borneo) a single adult was flying during late afternoon in deep shade beneath closed 
canopy near a limestone outcrop in lowland rainforest. The adult paused to feed at the small 
purple flowers of an herb plant growing on the rock face. 

Repeated observations of this species in South East Asia have convinced me that the butterfly 
seen in Western Australia in 1979 was, indeed, Leptosia nma. The species' flight and 
appearance is distinctive and not easily forgotten. There are no other similar species in South 
East Asia or Australasia. If the butterfly can exist in both dense rainforest, and dry, hot and 
exposed urban areas, similarly varied habitats are possibly utilised in Australia too. In this part 
of Australia, however, it is more likely the adult was the result of a rare event. A vagrant, or 
perhaps an accidental introduction, that had remained or established a territory in the garden as 
the most amenable habitat in the area (I. Faithfull pers. comm. 1999), only to be disturbed by the 
stream of students passing through. 
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CALL FOR NOMINATIONS: 

1999 J.C. 'ZOO' LE SOUEF MEMORIAL AWARD 


Nominations for the 1999 award are now invited. Details of Background, nomination, etc. 
were published in the December 1992 issue of the Victorian Entomologist. This award is 
presented to recognise the very substantial role played by amateurs in the development of 
knowledge of our insect fauna. 

Nominations must reach the Council at the following address by 30 September 1999: 

Secretary, Entomological Society of Victoria 
66 Wiltonvale Avenue 
Hoppers Crossing, Vic. 3029 
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Notes on the species of Rhinotia Kirby found at Organ Pipes National 
Park (Coleoptera:Circulionoidea:Belidae) 


Daniel Dobrosak 
66 Wiltonvale Avenue 
Hoppers Crossing Victoria 3029 


Abstract 

Six species of Rhinotia Kirby were found at Organ Pipes National Park, Victoria over a 14 
month period. A further two species were collected from nearby areas. Figures for all six 
species and Victorian distribution maps for 5 of the species are provided. 

Background 

Rhinotia Kirby is a genus of slender beetles, many of which have distinct light coloured 
pronotal and elytra! maculation consisting of prostrate setae. The underlying surface of the 
elytra and pronotum are generally a dark black to red-brown colour and relatively deeply 
punctured and strongly granulate. The size of the described Victorian species varies from 
8.5mm to 16mm in length (Zimmerman 1994). Other members of the genus are among the 
many insects from quite diverse orders which are lycid mimics (Lawrence and Britton 1994). 
Most authors cite Acacia species as host plants (Hawkeswood 1987, Zimmerman 1994, 
Lawrence and Britton 1994) though families other than Mimosaeae, including Loranthaceae 
are known hosts of Rhinotia (Zimmerman 1994). The larvae of members of this genus have 
been reported to bore into the branches of apricot and other stone-fruit trees. (Lea 1927). 

Oviposition is into slits or holes gnawed by the female on the stems of the host plant and the 
larvae apparently develop and pupate within the stems. (Hawkeswood et al 1994, Froggatt 
1893). 

Zimmerman (1994) has produced a valuable key to approximately 80 Australian Rhinotia 
species which is supplemented by black and white images of the 75 species in his key. Colour 
images of many of the species are included in Zimmerman (1991). 

There are doubtless a number of undiscovered species in this genus and the mallee areas of 
Victoria in particular may harbour new records. There are a number of species recorded from 
South Australia and New South Wales but not from Victoria e.g. the Museum of Victoria has 
specimens of Rhinotia hemisticta (Germar) from tire Grampians and Kiata but Zimmerman 
(1994) records R. hemisticta as only occurring in South Australia, New South Wales and 
Western Australia. The inclusion of this R. hemisticta record brings the known number of 
Victorian species to 18. 

The body of work in this paper is derived from specimens collected as part of an insect survey 
at the Organ Pipes National Park (OPNP) located approximately 20 km north west of 
Melbourne, Victoria. At least one species of Rhinotia was collected at each of the six visits to 
date at OPNP during the period 9 November 1997 to 17 January 1999. 

The OPNP has been the subject of an extensive native revegetation program since the early 
1970s. Some of the dominant vegetation includes River Red Gum Eucalyptus camaldulensis, 
Manna Gum Eucalyptus viminalis, Yellow Box Eucalyptus melliodora, Yellow Gum 
Eucalyptus leucoxylon, Blackwood Acacia melanoxylon. Silver Wattle Acacia dealbata and 
Black Wattle Acacia meamsii. Other smaller wattles in the Park include Golden Wattle, 
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Acacia pycnalha, Gold-dust wattle Acacia acinacae and Wirilda Acacia relinodes (Kemp & 
Irvine 1993) 

Length of specimens referred to in this paper are taken from the frontal edge of the pronotum 
to the apex of the elytra when viewed from the side. This measurement method is consistent 
with the ‘standard length’ (SL) used by Zimmerman (1994-). Figures of the species were 
drawn with the aid of a camera lucida attached to a low power compound microscope. 


Taxonomy 

Diagnosis of species must be made with caution as many species look superficially similar 
and require the examination of subtle characters such as conical tubercles on the procoxae or 
presence of dentate profemora to key out a specimen to group or species level. Additionally, 
the visually characteristic pale setae can be abraded in some specimens leading to difficult 
diagnosis of species. 

Zimmerman (1994) divided the genus into 7 groups based on external physical characters. 
The main characters of the groups are summarised in table 1. 


Table 1 Summary of the characters of the 5 Rhinotia groups 


Group I 

lycid mimic group 

black and orange lycidae mimics 

Group II 

semipunctata group 

species with longitudinal elytral carinae 

Group III 

brunnea group 

species with conical tubercles on the procoxae, 
males with serrated rostrum 

Group IV 

dentate short femora 

group 

Species with dentate profemora, metafemora not 
extending beyond apical margin of ventrite 1 

Group V 

dentate long femora 

group 

species with dentate profemora, metafemora 
extending beyond apical margin of ventrite 1 

Group VI 

edentate short femora 

group 

species without dentate profemora, metafemora 
not extending beyond apical margin of ventrite 1 

Group VII 

edentate long femora 

group 

species without dentate profemora, metafemora 
extending beyond apical margin of ventrite 1 


Species List 

The following list includes all the Rhinotia species found at OPNP to date. The descriptions 
below should not be treated as definitive and further reference to the images and keys in 
Zimmerman (1991, 1994) should be made if identification of specimens from other locations 
is attempted. 

Rhinotia brunnea (Gucrin-Meneville) - brunnea group 

This species and R. melanocephala (Boheman) arc presumed to be closely related on the basis 
that they possess small conical tubercles on the procoxae together with a raised postscutellar 
tuberosity (resembling a ‘bunch of grapes’). The apex of each elytron is produced into a 
distinct pointed ‘tail’ and the elytra possess nearly continuous pale vittae of prostrate setae 
along the suture (Fig. 1). 
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Rhinotia melanocephala (Bohcman) - brunnea group 

Closely related to R brunnea but with the apex of the elytra rounded and the white, prostrate 
setose area of the sides of the abdomen possessing small, black (nude) maculae (Fig. 2). 

Rhinotia haemoptera Kirby - lycid-mimic group 

This is the type species of the genus and is one of the many Lycidae mimics (Lawrence & 
Britton 1994). The species has a mainly black pronotal area and most of the elytra and sides of 
the pronotum are covered with orange prostrate setae. The underlying elytral surface, apart 
from a narrow, black sutural area, consists of orange granules (Fig. 3 - the lightly stippled 
areas in this figure denote the orange vestiture). R venusta Pascoe is the only other Rhinotia 
Iycid mimic recorded from Victoria and is very similar to R haemoptera, only differing in the 
shape of the orange pronotal vestiture. R venusta has been recorded from Mymiong, the 
Grampians, near Toolemvale, Birchip as well as locations in New South Wales and 
Queensland. 

Rhinotia sparsa (Germar) - dentate long femora group 

This species is without distinct pale elytral setae and the apex of each elytron is rounded. The 
femora of this species are dentate with multiple teeth and the elytra possess discontinuous 
pale vittae of prostrate setae along the suture as well as another longitudinal line of sparse 
setae lateral to the suture. (Fig. 4). 

Rhinotia phoenicoptera (Germar) - dentate long femora group 

This species is without distinct pale elytral setae and the apex of each elytron is produced into 
a very pointed ‘tail’(Fig. 5). The femora of this species are dentate with small paired teeth in 
the limited number of specimens examined. The teeth are not visible from the view shown in 
Fig 5. Some specimens have very indistinct vittae of prostrate setae along the suture and may 
then resemble Rhinotia suturalis (W.S. Macleay). 

Rhinotia sp. nr. inconstans (Lea) - edentate long femora group 

Two small specimens (approximately 8 mm long) of the edentate long femora group were 
collected from the stunted branches of a small, senescent Acacia dealbata tree. The specimens 
have characteristically setae free central areas of ventrites 2 to 4 and the apex of each elytron 
is produced into a distinct pointed ‘tail’, though not as acuminate as in R phoenicoptera. The 
species possess a small ‘nude’ area on the metepistemum and a relatively short rostrum. The 
distance from the antennal insertions on the rostrum to the eyes is approximately 0.7 of the 
widest distance across an eye. The elytra possess sparse, ill-defined pale vittae of prostrate 
setae along the suture (Fig. 6). The species “keyed-out" to R inconstans using Zimmerman 
(1994) and has been tentatively identified as this species. The published distribution of 
R inconstans only includes Queensland and New South Wales (Zimmerman 1994). 

Distribution 

The label data from Museum Victoria’s specimens and the specimens collected from Organ 
Pipes National Park formed the basis for the following distribution data. Additional records 
from the author’s collection, Robert Thompson’s collection, Ian Faithfull’s collection and the 
Victorian Agricultural Insect Collection (VA1C) were used to plot the distribution of Rhinotia 
species in Victoria (Fig 7 - 11). 

Species of Rhinotia found in nearby areas 

Two additional Rhinotia species were found at locations near the OPNP. Table 2 summarises 
these species. 
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Table 2. Other Rhinotia species near Organ Pipes National Park 


Species 

Group 

Location 

ft suturalis (W.S. Macleay) 

dentate-long 

femora 

Near ToolemVale (20km NW of 

OPNP), Exford (20km SW of OPNP). 

ft fdiformis (Germar) 

edentate- 

short-femora 

Exford (20km SW of OPNP). 


Microhabitat 

The Rhinotia specimens collected at OPNP were primarily found on Acacia shrubs or trees. 
Table 3 lists the plants that the Rhinotia species were collected from. It may be significant 
that all but one adult specimen was found on Acacia species. 


Table 3. Host records list 


Species 

Plant occurrence records 

ft melanocephala 

Acacia retinodes. Acacia pycnantha, Acacia dealbata, 

Dodonae viscosa sp. 

ft phoenicoptera 

Acacia pycnantha, Acacia dealbata 

ft brunnea 

Acacia retinodes, Acacia pycnantha. Acacia dealbata 

ft haemoptera 

Acacia acinacea 

ft sparsa 

Acacia dealbata 

ft sp. nr. inconstans 

Acacia dealbata 


ft melanocephala and ft phoenicoptera were the commonest species at OPNP, on warm days 
in summer, it was not unusual to collect or send into flight several specimens of each of these 
two species by shaking or beating the branches of wattles at the park. Specimens were 
common on A. dealbata, A. retinodes and A. pycnantha but none were found on A. 
melanoxylon. Only one specimen of ft haemoptera and ft sparsa were found at OPNP. 


Discussion 

It is clear that more work is required to gain an understanding of the host associations of 
Rhinotia. A preliminary literature search shows that ft haemoptera has received the most 
study, perhaps because of its 'fame* as a lycid mimic. Some of the known larval host plants 
are Acacia suaveolens, A. pubescens and A. discolor (now A. terminalis) (Froggatt 1893), 
A. dealbata (Froggatt, 1902 & Bashford, 1997) and A. obustifolia and A. elongata 
(Hawkeswood ct al 1994). 

An additional larval host plant record for ft sparsa was found from the label data of a 
specimen in the Museum of Victoria. The host was a member of the Loranthaceae. The label 
reads...‘Bred out of Loranthus Eltham*. 

The author’s observations of Rhinotia species on Acacia in other areas show that it is not 
uncommon to have 2 or 3 species present on any one wattle bush or tree. Finding 6 species at 
OPNP may be indicative of a rich species diversity at this site, but also demonstrates the value 
of undertaking repeated surveys at different times of the year. Six species out of the 18 
presently known Victorian species were found at OPNP. The known Victorian species may be 
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increased to 19 if R inconstant is included. Since a further two species have been collected in 
nearby areas, it is possible the Rhinotia species count at OPNP may be greater than 6. 

All the Rhinotia species, with the exception of R sp. nr. inconstant, are widely distributed 
throughout Victoria (Fig. 7-11). R. sp. nr. inconstant is a taxon which requires further study 
to determine its status. The Victorian distribution of all the species includes the Malice and 
Wimmera areas as well as the usual expected clustering around Melbourne, attributable to the 
home locations of most of the collectors. It is interesting to note that R haemoptera has been 
recorded from the Victorian Alpine region (Dargo High Plains, 2 February 1951, altitude 
c. 1500m a.s.l) as well as metropolitan and mallee areas. The known distribution of the 
species presented in this paper infer they are widely dispersed throughout Victoria, reflecting 
the adaptability of the species to a variable range of climates and possibly hosts plants. 
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Fig. 1 Rh'motia brunnea (Gu£rin-M£neville) Fig. 2 Rhinotia melanocephala (Bohcman) Fig}. Rhinona haemoptera Kirby 
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Fig. 7 Victorian distribution of Rhinotia brunnea 
(Guerin-Meneville) 


Fig. 8 Victorian distribution of R. melanocephala 
(Boheman) 



Fig. 9 Victorian distribution of Rhinotia haemoptera 
Kirby 


Fig. 10 Victorian distribution of Rhinotia sparsa 
(Germar) 



Fig. 11 Victorian distribution of Rhinotia phoenicoptera 
(Germar) 
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Insect Behaviour (6) 


[An occasional series reporting examples of insect ecology or ethology from the current 

literature] 


Males of the Australian fly Drosophila mycelophaga aggregate on the white undersurface of 
the bracket fungus Ganoderma applanatum, presumably using it as some form of mating 
arena. Possible explanations for male aggregation include the presence of female food or 
oviposition sites, or being forced together because of a limit to the number of display sites 
possibly due to unsuitable environmental factors. Jouni Aspi and Ary Hoffman examine 
availability and suitability of bracket fungi for male aggregation and how random or ordered 
are the spatial distributions of the males. [“Distribution and spacing of Drosophila 
mycelophaga flies on bracket fungi used as mating arenas." Ecological Entomology 20: 203- 
207(1995)]. 


They found that occupied fungi tended to be larger than vacant ones but there was no 
association between occupation and height or foliage cover. The presence of decomposing 
areas with exudate, which are female feeding and oviposition sites, did not affect the presence 
or absence of flics. Fungi with only a single displaying male were most common but, as 
almost half of the males counted occurred in large aggregations, only 6% of all males 
displayed in the absence of other males. Females were concentrated with the larger male 
aggregations. Although males did not defend fixed sites aggressive encounters were common. 


It would appear that males defended a ‘moving territory’, maintaining a zone within which 
other males are not tolerated. Although it would be expected that males would choose 
aggregation areas that maximised their likelihood of encountering a female, this species does 
not appear to place its lek at female resources. Males are not regulating female access to 
resources to obtain matings. There is not yet evidence that females visit the sites solely for 
mating. 


The authors conclude that Drosophila mycelophaga seems to share many similarities with 
lekking species and it may well represent an intermediate stage in evolution from resource- 
based leks to more symbolic ones. 


Ian D. Endersby 
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RECENT ARTICLES OF INTEREST 


Compiled by Ian Faithfull 

Spinks, P... 1998. Firebugs of the top end. The Age 13 August p.18. Entomologists from the 
Cooperative Research Centre for Tropical Savannas using insects as bioindicators and studying fire 
effects on biodiversity. Alan Andersen using ants because of their exceptional abundance and diversity. 
Lyn Lowe studying Leichardfs grasshopper, which after six years has not returned to burnt areas. 

Jackson, M., 1998. Sunburn worry with sheep. Weekly Times 28 October. Aphids consumed by sheep 
and possibly white-skinned cattle contain a chemical that reacts with ultraviolet light to cause extreme 
photosensitivity resulting in swollen red faces and black noses and in extreme cases the loss of ears. The 
problem occurred in the Mallee and Wimmera, seemingly when the legumes were water-stressed. 

Myers, F„ 1998. Severe flystrike damage hits. Weekly Times 4 November, p 57. Major problem in 
October, especially in western NSW where floods had provided ideal breeding conditions for sheep 
blowflies. Good precipitation and quality feed, notably in the Riverina, resulted in young sheep with a 
lot of suint and wax in the wool, making them a "reasonably smelly object” and therefore more attractive 
to flies. Hard times in the sheep industry mean graziers arc reluctant to spend 50 cents per head to 
protect their sheep by jetting. 

Sellars, P., 1998. Orchardists claim moth battle win. Weekly Times 18 Nov. p. 19. Oriental fruit moth, 
Cydia molesta, was the scourge of stone fruit orchards in Victoria until the 1970s when pheromone 
mating disruption techniques controlled it. But it became damaging again in the Cobram area about 1993 
when it migrated from pheromone treated areas to pome fruit orchards, escaped chemical control, bred 
and returned to stone fruits, mining up to 80% of crops. Extension of the mating disruption technique to 
all areas around affected orchards has largely eliminated the problem. 

Work continues on grapevine phylloxera. Stock and Land 26 November p.54. Woods, K., Vine 
breakthrough. Weekly Times 23 December p. 13. Angela Come of Agriculture Victoria comparing 
DNA from Australian Daktulosphaira vitifolii with DNA she has sampled from European and American 
populations of the insect. Phylloxera feeds on grape roots and orginated in the USA. It is restricted to 
small areas in Victoria and NSW. Three genetically distant strains have been detected in Australia. 
Results will be used to select resistant rootstocks. Negotiations are underway to obtain the new Boemer 
rootstock from Germany. 

Wainwnght, R., 1998. Airlines get option on in-flight sprays. The insecticide d-phoneothrin has been 
sprayed through the cabins of aircraft entering Australia for decades. Instead of in-flight sprays, Qantas 
and Ansett have used residual insecticides for several years, but other airlines claim this is too costly. 
The Australian Quarantine and Inspection Service now allows pre-embarkation disinsection with 
spraying by AQIS-trained staff at the last airport before entry to Australia and AQIS audits of the 
process. 

Mawbey, V., 1999. It’s feeding time for Altona's skipper butterfly. The Western Times No. 864, 28 
April, p.2. Habitat of the threatened Yellowish Skipper butterfly, Hesperilla Jlavescens, in the Altona 
area (Cherry Lake and Truganina Swamp) is managed by Melbourne Water primarily as flood control 
basins but also to conserve the skipper. Friends of Westona Wetlands and Altona school children are 
assisting by planting more of the food plant, chaffy saw sedge. Basic management includes autumn and 
spring weed clearance and control bums to encourage new growth of the saw-sedge. The number of 
larval shelters appears to have increased over the last three years. 

Thanks to Jill Koppel for contributing material. 

Readers are invited to forward items suitable for inclusion in "Recent Articles of Interest" to the 
compiler at 7/30 Finlay Street, Frankston, Vic., 3199. 
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DIARY OF COMING EVENTS 


Friday 20 August General Meeting 

Dr. G. Ambrose, from the University of Ballarat, will present a talk on 
“Butterfly Research in the Ballarat Region”. 


At the Society’s meeting room at La Trobe University, 2nd Floor,, Room 2.29,215 Franklin Street, 
Melbourne (Opposite the Queen Victoria Market near Queen Street) 

Melwav reference Map 2F B1 


Friday 17 September Council Meeting 


Friday 15 October General Meeting/Excursion 
Visit to the CSIRO’s Forestry and Forest Products collection at Clayton. 


Scientific names contained in this document are not intended for permanent scientific 
record, and are not published for the purposes of nomenclature within the meaning of the 
International Code of Zoological Nomenclature, Article 8(b). Contributions may be refereed, and 
authors alone are responsible for the views expressed. 
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